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TABLE 7-2   Employment-to-Population Ratios of High School Graduates (aged 16-24) Not Enrolled in College, 1968-1986
Year	Males	Females
1968	72.1	57.0
1974	69.6	47.6
1986	48.9	41.9
1988	52.4	33.8
Black	37.6	20.3
Hispanic White	47.5 56.9	26.6 38.9
NOTE:  Employment is full time.
SOURCE:   Calculated from data presented in Grant Foundation (1988a); Sum and Fogg (1991).
full-time work are extremely limited (Holzer, 1991; see also Chapter 2). Adolescents from low-income families face the most difficulties. They are the least likely to attend college, and they also fare substantially worse on all measures of employment success than do their peers from more affluent families. For those under 20, being raised in a low-income family is the strongest predictor of labor market inactivity (Sum and Fogg, 1991).
The United States differs from most other industrialized countries in its reliance on market forces to effect the transition of young people from school to work. This does not mean that the United States does not have a range of programs. For example, vocational education courses are provided in most secondary schools. Nonprofit training organizations under JTPA and Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) offer a range of employment and training programs for students who are performing poorly in school and for dropouts who have not obtained steady employment. Employment and training services are also offered to out-of-school youth through the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act, the National Community Service Act, and the McKinney Act for homeless families. Some nonprofit community-based programs also provide employment and training. With age, other opportunities become available: many young people, usually older than